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Dedication  Ceremony 

Monument  to  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 

October  5,  1985 
2:00  P.M. 


Prelude 

Posting  of  the  Colors 

Presiding 

Welcome 

"The  26th  North  Carohna" 

"In  These  Woods" 

"The  Legacy" 


Postlude 


26th  North  Carolina  Regimental  Band 

Color  Guard  of  the  Reactivated  26th 
Regiment,  North  Carolina  Troops 

Archie  K.  Davis 

President 

North  Caroliniana  Society 

John  R.  Earnst 

Superintendent 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park 

John  G.  Barrett 
Projessor  of  History 
Virginia  Military  Institute 

Warren  W  Hassler,  Jr. 
Professor  of  History 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

William  C.  Friday 

President 

University  of  North  Carolina 

26th  North  Carolina  Regimental  Band 


26th  North  Carohna  Regimental  Band 

Director  Baritone  Horn 

Samuel  E.  Fort,  Jr.  A.  Henry  Holland 

Cornet  1st  Tenor 

W.  Raymond  Weir,  Jr.  Robert  C.  Ward 

Amos  E.  Speas  Austin  E.  Burke,  Jr. 

N.  Denny  Fordham,  Jr. 

Dennis  E.  Fort  2nd  Tenor 

Gordon  R.  Kelley  *C.  T.  Leinbach,  Jr. 

Alton  F.  Pfaff  J.  Burton  Snyder,  Jr. 

Peter  W.  Blum,  Jr. 

Tuha 
E  flat  Alto  Horn  Michael  L.  Teague 

*William  J.  Leinbach  H.  Brown  Clodfelter 

John  D.  Myers  Hubert  W.  Fort 

Othen 

*  Harold  Mickey 

Lillian  F.  Fort,  Librarian 

''Descendants  of  Captain  Samuel  Timothy  Mickey  and  Julius  A.  Lineback  [Lein- 
bach], leaders  of  the  26th  Regimental  Band  at  Gettysburg  on  July  1,  1863 


Color  Guard 
Reactivated  26th  Regiment,  North  Carohna  Troops 

Jeff  H.  Stepp,  Captain,  descendent  of  Put.  Benjamin  L.  Taylor,  Co.  F,  26th 
NCT,  wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  1 

Dale  Sherrill,  Corporal,  descendant  of  Sgt.  James  Oxford,  Co.  I,  26th  NCT, 
present  at  Gettysburg 

Johnny  Barnett,  Private,  descendant  of  Put.  L.  B.  Barnett,  Co.  I,  26th  NCT, 
killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3 

Dan  Dickerson,  Private,  descendant  ofPvt.  R.  W.  Braswell,  Co.  F,  26th  NCT, 
wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  1 

Greg  Mast,  Private,  descendant  of  Pvt.  James  D.  Moore,  Co.  F,  26th  NCT, 
wounded  at  Gettysburg  July  1 

Don  Roshe,  Private,  descendant  of  Pvt.  Joseph  G.  Liles,  Ca  K,  26th  NCT, 
killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3 

Skip  Smith,  Private,  descendant  of  1st  Sgt.  Jacob  A.  Bush,  Co.  I,  26th  NCT, 
wounded  and  captured  at  Gettysburg  July  1 

Terry  Triplett,  Private,  descendant  of  1st  Sgt.  Jesse  F.  Triplett,  Co.  C,  26th 
NCT,  killed  at  Gettysburg  July  3 


TWENTY-SIXTH  NORTH  CAROLINA  REGIMENT 

Pettigrew's  Brigade  Heth's  Division 

Hill's  Corps 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Henry  King  Burgwyn,  Jr. 
Colonel 

John  Thomas  Jones  John  Randolph  Lane 

Major  Lieutenant  Colonel 


Pettigrew's  Brigade  moved  toward  Gettysburg  early  on  the  morning 
of  July  1  and  shortly  after  noon  deployed  in  Hne  of  battle  on  the  ridge 
600  yards  west  of  here.  The  26th  North  Carolina  stood  on  the  brigade's 
left  flank,  facing  these  woods  and  the  24th  Michigan  of  Meredith's  Iron 
Brigade.  The  order  to  advance  was  made  about  2:30  P.M.  On  nearing 
Willoughby  Run  the  regiment  received  a  galling  fire  from  the  opposite 
bank.  By  Maj.  Jones'  account  the  "fighting  was  terrible"  with  the  forces 
"pouring  volleys  into  each  other  at  a  distance  not  greater  than  20  paces." 
After  about  an  hour  the  regiment  had  incurred  very  heavy  losses;  Col. 
Burgwyn  had  been  mortally  wounded  and  Lt.  Col.  Lane  injured.  The 
attack  continued  until  the  Union  troops  fell  back  through  the  streets 
of  Gettysburg  and  took  up  positions  south  of  town. 

On  July  9,  Brigadier  General  James  Johnston  Pettigrew  wrote  that 
the  regiment  had  "covered  itself  with  glory.  .  .  .It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
26th  to  charge  one  of  the  strongest  positions  possible.  .  .with  a  gallan- 
try unsurpassed."  Addressing  his  remarks  to  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  who 
had  served  as  colonel  of  the  26th  until  his  election  as  governor  in  August 
1862,  Pettigrew  concluded  that  "your  old  comrades  did  honor  to  your 
association  with  them,  and  to  the  State  they  represented." 
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T/ie  «e'H'  monument  to  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  pictured  at  top  jollowing 
placement  of  the  plaque,  is  located  on  the  west  side  oj  the  cun>e  in  Meredith  Avenue, 
almost  exactly  under  the  "M"  in  McPherson  Ridge.  The  small  stream  running  southward 
is  Willoughhy  Run,  which  the  Tar  Heels  crossed  jrom  the  west. 


The  monument  um  put  in  place  on  7  September  1985.  At  top,  the  base  is  hoisted 
from  the  truck,  and  at  bottom  it  is  carefully  lowered  onto  the  concrete  base  Archie 
K.  Davis,  president  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society,  counts  quarters  that  were  inserted 
under  each  corner  to  allow  removal  of  the  wedges. 


The  body  of  the  monument,  quarried  in  Salisbury  and  shaped  and  polished  by  Keystone 
Memorials  of  Georgia,  is  hoisted  and  guided  to  its  base  by  the  Eisenhart  Crane  Com- 
pany. At  right  in  the  lower  photo  is  Michael  R.  Hill  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment oj  Archives  and  History. 


Music  by  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regimental  Band  of  Salem  opened  the  dedication 
ceremony.  At  bottom,  the  color  guard  of  the  Reactivated  26th  Regiment  arrives.  All 
six  members  of  the  guard  and  several  bandsmen  are  descendants  of  soldiers  who  fought 
with  the  26th  at  Gettysburg  122  years  ago. 


In  the  audience  were  members  oj  the  Davis  family — Bonnie  Davis  Bennett,  Mary  Louise 
Davis,  Thomas  W.  Davis,  Bruce  R.  Bennett,  and  Haywood  Davis  and  his  daughter 
Kim  Louise.  At  bottom,  the  24th  Michigan  monument  provides  the  backdrop  for  the 
address  of  Wiliam  C.  Friday,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  color  guard,  with  a  replica  oj  the  regimental  flag,  marched  away  to  conclude  the 
dedication  ceremonies.  Afterward,  Archie  K.  Davis  and  William  W.  Hassler,  ]r,  look 
across  the  road  to  the  24th  Michigan  monument  which,  appropriately,  faces  the  new 
monument  to  the  26th  North  Caorlina. 


At  top,  William  C.  Friday  and  Archie  Davis  discuss  the  plaque  that  was  manufactured 
by  Karkadoulias  Bronze  Art  of  Ohio.  Below,  participants  pose  at  the  monument  (left 
to  right)— John  R.  Earnst,  John  G.  Barrett,  Warren  W.  Hassler,Jr.,  Archie  K.  Davis, 
and  William  C.  Friday. 


ARCHIE  K.  DAVIS,  Presiding: 

Mr.  Earnst,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  and  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  26th  North 
Carolina  Regiment. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  welcome  and  to  recognize  the  members 
of  the  Reactivated  26th  North  Carolina  Regimental  Band  from  Salem, 
North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  E.  Fort,  Jr.  This  Mora- 
vian band  is  the  oldest  continuous  mixed  wind  ensemble  in  America.  In 
March  1862,  it  was  attached  to  the  26th  North  Carolina  and  remained 
with  the  regiment  until  Appomattox.  It  played  on  this  very  field  122 
years  ago.  With  us  today  are  three  grandsons  of  those  who  cheered  the 
men  of  the  26th  during  their  darkest  hour;  moreover  one  of  the  original 
instruments  played  at  that  time,  an  E  flat  cornet,  has  made  the  long  journey 
back  in  memory  of  a  sad  day  long  past.  May  we  give  a  hand  in  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  have  provided  such  a  lovely  and  appropriate  musical 
setting  for  our  dedication  ceremony  today. 

We  also  wish  to  welcome  and  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Color 
Guard  of  the  Reactivated  26th  Regiment,  North  Carohna  Troops,  under 
the  leadership  of  Captain  Jeff  H.  Stepp.  You  will  note  in  the  program 
that  all  of  these  men  are  descended  from  those  who  fought  on  this  battle- 
field and  in  these  woods  on  1  July  1863.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for 
the  authenticity  provided  by  their  posting  of  the  colors.  The  flag  is  a 
replica  of  the  only  original  flag  extant  of  the  26th  North  CaroHna.  It 
was  captured  at  Petersburg  and  returned  to  the  state  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  1906.  It  hangs  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  at 
Raleigh. 

The  monument  that  we  are  to  dedicate  today  was  approved  as  to 
content  and  design  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  chaired 
by  Danny  G.  Moody;  and  we  thank  members  of  the  Commission  and 
Dr.  Jerry  C.  Cashion  and  Mr.  Michael  R.  Hill  of  the  State  Division  of 
Archives  and  History  for  their  assistance. 

Obviously,  much  has  been  done  in  preparation  for  this  occasion,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  many.  Particularly  do  we  wish  to  thank  Mr.  John  R. 
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Earnst,  superintendent  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park;  Miss 
Kathleen  Georg,  research  librarian;  Mr.  James  C.  Roach,  chief  of  inter- 
pretation; and  the  members  of  their  staffs,  who  have  so  generously  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  this  endeavor  from  the  very  beginning.  May  I  now 
present  Mr.  Earnst  who  will  bring  to  us  the  official  greetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 


(^:^^^ 
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JOHN  R.  EARNST: 


On  behalf  of  the  National  Park  Service,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  to  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and  to  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  to  the  26th  North  CaroHna  Regiment. 

Today  we  are  dedicating  the  first  southern  regimental  marker  placed 
at  Gettysburg  since  the  4th  Alabama  Infantry  Regiment  was  so  honored 
in  March  1904. 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  a  special  welcome  and  thank  you  to  those 
who  made  this  event  possible  — members  of  the  North  Carohna  Historical 
Commission,  chaired  by  Danny  G.  Moody,  and  of  the  North  CaroHniana 
Society,  presided  over  by  Archie  K.  Davis,  who  presides  over  our  ceremony 
today.  Mr.  Davis  in  particular  has  spent  untold  hours  and  travelled  many 
miles  to  make  both  the  monument  and  this  ceremony  a  reality. 

Representatives  of  three  fine  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  joined 
us  to  offer  their  words  on  the  achievements  and  character  of  North 
CaroUna's  contribution  at  Gettysburg.  Welcome  to  John  G.  Barrett,  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Warren  W.  Hassler,  Jr., 
professor  of  history  at  Pennsylvania  State  University;  and  William  C.  Fri- 
day, president,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Thanks  and  welcome  are  due  also  to  the  26th  North  Carolina 
Regimental  Band,  directed  by  Samuel  E.  Fort,  Jr.,  for  setting  the  appropriate 
musical  tone  for  the  ceremony,  and  to  the  Reactivated  26th  Regiment, 
North  Carolina  Troops,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jeff  H.  Stepp, 
for  guarding  the  colors. 

I  welcome,  too,  those  who  have  come  to  remember  and  to  honor 
the  veterans  of  the  battle.  We  are  continuing  a  tradition  begun  by  those 
veterans,  who  returned  to  the  field  to  remember  their  accomplishments 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  stone  and  bronze.  Men  of  both  sides  had  fought 
with  conviction  and  loyalty,  and  wanted  their  contributions  and  those 
of  their  comrades  to  be  remembered.  As  you  tour  the  field  today,  you 
can  see  many  of  the  over  1,300  monuments  and  markers  placed  by  the 
veterans,  their  descendants,  and  others  who  sought  to  ensure  that  what 
happended  here  would  not  be  forgotten,  "that  these  men  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain." 
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Today,  we  remember  and  honor  the  men  of  the  26th  North  CaroUna 
Regiment,  but  in  doing  so  we  also  remember  and  honor  all  men  who 
fought  here.  In  the  words  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Eternal  Peace  Light  Memorial,  "All  of  them  we  honor,  not 
asking  under  which  flag  they  fought  then  — thankful  that  they  stand 
together  under  one  flag  now". 


(^^^^5:) 
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MR.  DAVIS: 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Earnst,  and  may  I  add  that  our  official  program 
suggests  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  gathered  here  today— simply  to  mainfest 
our  devotion  to  and  abiding  respect  for  a  body  of  men  who,  122  years 
ago,  fought  so  nobly  and  courageously  for  a  cause  in  which  they  earnestly 
believed.  They  were  pitted  against  men  who  fought  with  equal  nobility, 
courage,  and  commitment.  Within  these  woods,  on  that  fateful  afternoon 
of  the  first  day  of  July  1863,  perhaps  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  26th  North 
Carolina  of  Pettigrew's  Brigade  suffered  more  casualties  than  any  regiment 
on  either  side,  in  any  battle,  during  the  entire  Civil  War.  But  the  24th 
Michigan  and  the  other  regiments  of  Meredith's  Iron  Brigade,  standing 
in  the  path  of  the  26th,  yielded  ground  just  as  stubbornly  as  the  aggressor 
fought  for  it.  During  their  bitter  fight  to  the  finish  courage  knew  no 
bounds.  Both  sides  were  American  to  the  core. 

Therefore,  in  honoring  one  we  honor  the  other,  and  we  do  so  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  Colonel  John  Randolph  Lane  of  the  26th  North 
Carolina  and  Colonel  Charles  H.  McConnell  of  the  24th  Michigan  ex- 
changed greetings  on  this  battlefield  eighty-two  years  ago.  It  was  their 
second  meeting,  and  the  enlarged  photograph  to  my  right  bears  faithful 


Colonels  Charles  H.  McConnell 
(right)  of  the  24th  Michigan  and 
John  R.  Lane  (left)  of  the  26th  North 
Carolina  in  1903  pose  near  the  spot 
where  40  years  earlier  McConnell 
shot  Lane  as  the  Federals  were  pushed 
hack  by  the  Tar  Heels.  At  left  is 
the  Michigan  monument  that  in 
1985  provided  the  backdrop  for  the 
speaker's  stand  when  a  monument  to 
the  26th  North  Carolina  was 
dedicated  across  the  road. 
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witness.  They  first  met  forty  years  earlier,  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  when  McConnell  shot  and  severely 
wounded  Lane,  leaving  him  for  dead  on  the  battlefield.  Only  moments 
earHer,  the  gallant  Colonel  Henry  King  Burgwyn,  Jr.,  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  Major  John  T.  Jones  succeeded  Lane  in  command  of  the  26th. 
The  command  of  this  regiment  changed  hands  three  times  before  Meredith's 
Iron  Brigade  finally  abandoned  these  woods  and  fell  back  on  Seminary 
Ridge. 

In  dedicating  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  26th 
North  Carolina,  we  would  like  to  feel  that  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  famous  Salisbury  granite  and  the  simplicity  of  its  design  will  always 
symbolize  the  absolute  determination  and  invincibility  of  those  who  fought 
and  died  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  great  state  of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  present  an  old  friend  and  fellow  North  Caroli- 
nian, Dr.  John  G.  Barrett,  who,  in  a  way,  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  ceremony.  During  the  course  of  a  distinguished  teaching  career 
of  over  thirty  years  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  having  received  his 
doctorate  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1954, 
Dr.  Barrett  has  published  a  number  of  books  and  countless  articles  on 
the  Civil  War  —  particularly  relating  to  North  Carolina.  Fortunately,  the 
history  of  the  26th  has  always  held  a  special  fascination  for  him.  A  Gug- 
genheim Fellow  and  holder  of  the  General  Edwin  P.  Cox  Distinguished 
Professorial  Chair  at  V.M.I.,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Colonel  John  G.  Barrett. 


(^^i^x) 
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THE  26TH  NORTH  CAROLINA 

by  John  G.  Barrett 


Few,  if  any,  regiments  in  the  annals  of  warfare  ever  fought  more 
courageously  or  paid  a  heavier  price  for  their  heroism  than  did  the  26th 
North  Carolina  here  at  Gettysburg. 

The  regiment  was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1861  at  a  camp  of  in- 
struction at  Crabtree  three  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  where  youths  primarily 
from  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Union,  Wilkes,  Chatham,  Caldwell,  Moore, 
and  Anson  were  organized  into  ten  companies.  Their  commanding  officer 
was  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  of  Buncombe. 

The  first  taste  of  major  combat  for  Vance  and  his  new  command 
came  at  New  Bern  in  March  1862.  Even  though  the  battle  was  lost,  the 
regiment  performed  well  on  its  native  soil  and  was  to  do  the  same  a  few 
weeks  later  in  the  bloody  Seven  Days'  fighting  before  Richmond. 

For  the  remainder  of  1862  the  regiment  was  on  duty  in  southeastern 
Virginia  and  eastern  North  Carolina.  In  the  meantime,  the  popular  colonel 
of  the  26th,  Zeb  Vance,  had  resigned  his  commission  to  become  governor 
of  the  Tar  Heel  state.  Command  of  the  regiment  went,  by  elective  process, 
to  young  Henry  King  Burgwyn,  Jr.,  of  Northampton  County,  a  graduate 
of  both  the  state  university  at  Chapel  Hill  and  the  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, class  of  1861. 

Burgwyn  was  among  the  Institute's  most  distinguished  sons,  one 
of  1,796  cadets  and  former  cadets  to  serve  the  Confederacy.  This  was  94 
percent  of  the  school's  living  matriculants.  It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  field  officers  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  were 
products  of  VMI. 

Harry  Burgwyn  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  promoted 
to  full  colonel  —  a  fact  that  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  Robert  Ransom,  his 
superior  officer  as  well  as  fellow  eastern  Carolinian.  The  general  is  reputed 
to  have  remarked  that  he  wanted  no  boy  colonel  serving  under  him.  When 
the  men  of  the  26th  heard  this,  they  immediately  petitioned  for  removal 
to  another  brigade,  and  so  the  regiment  was  transferred  to  the  command 
of  James  Johnston  Pettigrew. 
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The  first  opportunity  the  youthful  Burgwyn  had  to  lead  the  26th 
in  battle  came  on  1  November  1862  at  P^wls  Mill  near  Williamston, 
North  Carolina.  Following  this  engagement  the  regiment  operated  with 
General  Daniel  Harvey  Hill  in  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  capture  New 
Bern  and  neighboring  Washington.  Then  it  was  on  to  Gettysburg.  Not 
only  did  the  26th  suffer  unbelievable  losses  in  these  woods  on  the  first 
day,  but  additional  names  were  added  to  the  regiment's  casualty  list  at 
the  end  of  the  third  day's  fight.  Scores  more  fell  on  that  date.  Many  of 
these  young  men  were  with  General  George  Pickett  in  his  fateful  advance 
up  Cemetery  Ridge.  Had  Harry  Burgwyn  been  alive  on  3  July,  he  doubtless 
would  have  agonized  over  the  carnage  of  the  day,  but  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  certain,  he  would  have  taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  thirteen  of  Pickett's 
fifteen  regiments  were  commanded  by  Virginia  Military  Institute  men. 

After  Gettysburg,  Confederate  authorities  proposed  consoHdating  the 
26th  North  Carolina  with  other  units,  but  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
regiment's  survivors  "such  was  the  harmony,  energy,  and  regimental  pride 
of  the  officers  and  men  and  so  well  did  they  work  together  to  promote 
its  interests  that  the  26th  was  able  to  retain  its  separate  identity."  And 
in  the  spring  of  '64,  with  ranks  refilled,  the  regiment  proudly  marched 
off  at  the  head  of  Henry  Heth's  division  to  do  battle  in  the  Wilderness, 
at  Spotsylvania  Courthouse,  and  at  Cold  Harbor.  Next  it  was  into  the 
trenches  at  Petersburg  and  finally  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  command 
of  the  regiment  on  9  April  1865  was  the  able  James  Theophilus  Adams 
of  Wake  County,  who  had  risen  from  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  Com- 
pany D,  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  ultimately  to  commander  of  the  unit. 

As  for  the  other  colonels  of  the  26th,  Vance  in  April  1865  was  still 
governor  of  North  Carolina  but  would  soon  be  thrust  into  prison  by  his 
captors. 

Burgwyn,  as  previously  noted,  was  dead.  He  fell  with  the  regiment's 
flag  in  his  grasp,  being  one  of  at  least  thirteen  individuals  to  carry  the 
colors  on  the  first  day  here  at  Gettysburg.  His  last  words  were:  "Tell  the 
general  my  men  never  failed  me  at  a  single  point." 

John  Randolph  Lane,  at  the  time  of  Appomattox,  was  in  a  military 
hospital  in  Salisbury,  North  Caorlina,  recovering  from  wounds  received 
at  Reams  Station.  Fortunately,  these  were  to  be  the  last  injuries  of  war 
received  by  this  brave  officer.  He  had  been  hit  in  the  mouth,  jaw,  and 
neck  on  this  battlefield,  was  wounded  again  during  the  Wilderness  Cam- 
paign, and  was  shot  in  the  right  leg  at  Yellow  Tavern.  But  he  managed 
somehow  to  survive  and  was  paroled  at  Greensboro  in  May  1865. 
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John  Thomas  Jones,  who  found  himself  in  command  of  the  26th 
after  both  Burgwyn  and  Lane  fell  in  battle,  lost  his  life  the  next  year  at 
the  Wilderness,  regretting  only  that  he  had  not  accomplished  more  good 
in  this  world  during  his  brief  life  span. 

The  formal  surrender  at  Appomattox— the  stacking  of  Confederate 
arms  and  the  furling  of  precious  battle  flags  — did  not  take  place  until 
12  April  1865.  In  charge  of  these  activities  was  General  Joshua  L. 
Chamberlain  of  Maine.  This  compassionate  Union  officer  had,  long  before 
this  day,  decided  that  it  was  time  to  start  binding  up  the  wounds  of  war— a 
fact  made  abundantly  clear  in  his  moving  account  of  the  ceremonies  of 
12  April  1865: 

"Before  us  in  proud  humihation  stood  the  embodiment  of  manhood: 
men  whom  toils  and  sufferings,  nor  the  fact  of  death,  nor  disaster,  nor 
hopelessness  could  bend  from  their  resolve;  standing  before  us  now,  thin, 
worn,  and  famished,  but  erect,  with  eyes  looking  level  into  ours,  waking 
memories  that  bound  us  together  as  no  other  bond;  was  not  such  manhood 
to  be  welcomed  back  into  the  Union,  so  tested  and  assured?" 

Sadly,  no  more  than  130  officers  and  men  of  the  gallant  26th  North 
Carolina  were  left  to  receive  paroles  and  thus  to  begin  their  individual 
journeys  along  the  troubled  road  to  reunion. 
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MR.  DAVIS: 


Our  next  speaker,  Dr.  Warren  W.  Hassler,  Jr.,  I  am  privileged  also 
to  present  as  a  friend.  We  have  spent  many  interesting  and  informative 
hours  together  here  on  the  battlefields  of  Gettysburg.  Although  my 
southern  point  of  view  has  not  necessarily  been  altered,  I  must  confess 
that  it  has  been  exposed  to  an  internationally  recognized  authority  on 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  on  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg  in  particular. 

Following  the  completion  of  his  doctoral  program  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1954,  Dr.  Hassler  began  his  career  as  a  professor 
of  history  at  Pennsylvania  State  University.  During  the  course  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  tenure,  interspersed  with  visiting  professorships  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  he  has  provided  many  articles  and 
over  100  book  reviews  for  the  learned  journals,  and  he  has  written  several 
books,  including  a  prize- winning  work  on  General  George  B.  McClellan. 
It  was  his  book  entitled  Crisis  at  the  Crossroads:  The  First  Day  at  Gettysburg^ 
that  brought  us  together.  No  one  is  better  quahfied  to  relate  to  this  gather- 
ing what  occurred  in  these  woods  122  years  ago  when  the  Meredith  Iron 
Brigade  was  confronted  by  the  26th  North  Carolina.  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Dr.  Hassler. 
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IN  THESE  WOODS 

hy  Warren  W.  Hassler,  Jr. 


Across  the  imperishable  canvas  of  the  American  Civil  War  three  names 
stand  out  indelibly  above  the  others.  Two  of  the  names  are  of  men  and 
the  third  of  a  battle.  They  are  Abraham  Lincoln,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Get- 
tysburg. This  battlefield  is  truly  hallowed  ground  that  speaks  its  message 
eloquently  of  the  mystery  and  majesty  of  America. 

In  these  woods,  within  100  yards  of  where  we  are  gathered,  on  a 
warm  summer  day  122  years  ago  this  past  summer,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  desperate  yet  ennobling  combats  in  American  military  history.  This 
battle  on  1  July  1863  presented  a  martial  scene  of  surpassing  ferocity,  yet 
of  poignant  memory. 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  commenced  about  8:00  A.M.  along  the 
banks  of  the  sluggish  Willoughby  Run— just  350  feet  to  our  west  — 
between  Union  and  Confederate  forces;  and  during  some  six  hours  of 
vicious  fighting,  tenacious  Federal  soldiers  of  the  First  Corps  under  the 
able  command  of  such  generals  as  John  Buford,  John  F.  Reynolds,  and 
Abner  Doubleday  repelled  the  repeated  assaults  of  gray-clad  troops  of  Henry 
Heth's  division. 

While  the  elevation  to  our  north  known  as  Oak  Hill  was  invaluable 
ground  to  occupy— and  the  Southerners  did  so  — the  key  terrain  on  this 
part  of  the  battlefield  was  the  triangular-shaped  woods  where  we  are  now 
located,  known  as  McPherson's  Grove.  Occupied  by  determined  Union 
infantrymen  of  the  so-called  "Iron  Brigade,"  commanded  by  Solomon 
Meredith,  the  woods  had  thus  far  defied  capture  by  the  buoyant  Con- 
federates. Casualties  had  been  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  spent  brigades 
of  Archer  and  Davis,  which  had  been  thrown  back  so  bloodily  in  the 
morning  engagement,  needed  relief;  so  the  fresh  Confederate  brigades  of 
John  Brockenbrough  and  the  capable  James  Johnston  Pettigrew  were  ordered 
to  the  front. 

They  formed  line  of  battle  along  Herr's  Ridge,  some  900  yards  to 
our  west  and  moved  forward  about  2:30  in  the  afternoon  across  the  fields 
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toward  Willoughby  Run,  with  Brockenbrough's  Virginians  on  the  north 
and  Pettigrew's  North  CaroUnians  on  the  south.  In  the  center  of  the  en- 
tire Confederate  hne  — on  Pettigrew's  extreme  left  — was  the  26th  North 
CaroUna  (the  largest  regiment  in  either  army),  commanded  by  the  briUiant 
"Boy  Colonel,"  Harry  Burgwyn. 

Confronting  the  26th  at  the  first  defensive  line  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  Willoughby  Run  were  the  Iron  Brigade's  24th  Michigan  Regiment  — 
fighting  its  maiden  battle  — and  elements  of  the  19th  Indiana  to  its  south 
and  2nd  Wisconsin  to  its  north.  They  would  make  the  Tar  Heels  pay 
dearly  for  every  yard  of  ground  contested. 

Undaunted,  Colonel  Burgwyn  hurled  the  26th  North  Carolina  for- 
ward in  an  impetuous  charge  across  the  run.  Only  after  severe  fighting 
were  the  Unionists  pushed  back  to  a  second  defensive  line  of  battle,  about 
where  we  are  now  situated.  Here  the  deadly  combat  was  resumed  in  all 
of  its  terrible  fury. 

Once  again,  it  took  maximum  efforts  by  the  26th  to  prevail.  The 
Boy  Colonel,  personally  and  heroically  leading  his  men  forward,  finally 
succeeded  around  3:30  P.M.  in  driving  the  Nationals  back  from  their  sec- 
ond line  here,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life,  as  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  at  a  spot  very  near  where  we  are  now  located.  Both  sides  were 
suffering  enormous  losses.  But  the  momentum  of  the  26th's  forward  surge 
carried  the  regiment  up  the  ridge  toward  a  slight  depression  to  our  east 
where  the  24th  Michigan,  helped  some  by  the  19th  Indiana,  attempted 
to  make  a  third  stand,  soon  to  be  reinforced  strongly  by  the  151st 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Southern  advance  through  McPherson's  Woods  was  now  threaten- 
ing the  entire  Federal  position  to  the  west  of  town.  Already  other  Con- 
federate forces  had  occupied  Oak  Hill  and  Oak  Ridge,  had  crushed  O. 
O.  Howard's  Union  Eleventh  Corps  on  the  plain  north  of  Gettysburg, 
and  were  menacing  Doubleday's  right-rear.  Still,  the  Iron  Brigade  was 
clinging  to  the  eastern  part  of  McPherson's  Grove. 

With  the  dying  body  of  Colonel  Burgwyn  on  the  ground  behind 
them,  the  decimated  ranks  of  the  26th  pressed  forward  in  one  last,  opti- 
mum effort  against  the  obstinate  remnants  of  the  24th  Michigan  and  19th 
Indiana,  and  the  fresh  151st  Pennsylvania.  And  the  North  Carolinians  were 
not  to  be  denied,  despite  the  tenacity  of  the  bluecoats.  Acts  of  sublime 
courage  were  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Grudgingly  the  Unionists  were  obliged  to  yield  and  fall  back, 
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first  to  Seminary  Pidge  and  then  to  the  sanctuary  on  Cemetery  Hill,  where 
all  of  the  Federals  were  rallied  by  Hancock,  Howard,  and  other  Union 
generals  on  the  fishhook  line  that  they  would  hold  during  the  ensuing 
two  days  of  heavy  battle. 

The  26th  North  CaroHna— its  ranks  so  badly  depleted  by  its  casualties 
suffered  here  on  the  first  day— would  again  be  called  upon  by  General 
Lee  on  the  third  day,  when  it  would  play  a  gallant  part  in  the  abortive 
though  magnificent  assault  —  known  as  Pickett's  Charge— upon  Cemetery 
Ridge. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  pivotal  role  played  by  Colonel  Harry 
Burgwyn  and  the  26th  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg— the  greatest  combat 
ever  fought  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  —  and  the  regiment's  lustrous  ac- 
complishments and  fearful  casualties  speak  for  themselves.  At  Gettysburg, 
the  26th  took  into  action  over  800  officers  and  men,  and  it  lost  588  of 
them  killed  and  wounded.  In  addition,  the  regiment  lost  about  120  in 
missing,  most  of  whom  were  certainly  shot  down.  The  26th's  total  casualties 
at  Gettysburg,  therefore,  were  708  —  a  staggering  loss  of  more  than  88 
percent.  In  Company  F,  of  the  three  officers  and  eighty-eight  men  taken 
into  action,  all  were  killed  or  wounded. 

The  record  is  there,  for  posterity,  for  all  to  read,  and  this  handsome 
monument  is  small  tribute  to  the  noble  and  surpassing  fidelity  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  26th  North  Carolina,  of  their  Confederate  comrades-in- 
arms, and,  yes,  of  the  soldiers  in  blue  who  fought  them  on  this  crimson 
field.  These  Americans  — on  both  sides  — now  welded,  in  the  crucible  of 
fire,  into  a  united  nation,  share  the  sky  and  the  horizon  forever,  and  have 
made  themselves  and  their  descendants  "a  part  of  the  legacy  of  a  world 
of  bright  and  golden  courage  and  endless  space."  "We  cannot  escape  history," 
declared  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  said  of  the  soldiers  at  Gettysburg,  "The 
world.  .  .can  never  forget  what  they  did  here." 
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MR.  DAVIS: 


Lest  anyone  entertain  the  impression  that  a  dedication  of  such  historic 
importance  could  possibly  be  held  here  at  Gettysburg  without  the  watchful 
presence  and  participation  of  at  least  one  Virginian,  I  hasten  to  assure 
you  that  our  next  and  final  speaker,  although  bred  in  North  Carolina, 
was  born  in  Raphine,  Virginia.  Otherwise,  we  claim  him  totally  as  our 
own,  for  no  one  of  his  generation  has  done  so  much  for  the  state  of  his 
adoption  and  demanded  so  little  as  has  our  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  William 
C.  Friday,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  long  tenure 
as  president  of  the  oldest  state  university  in  America  has  been  characterized 
by  innate  skills  of  leadership,  dedication  to  principle,  and  a  sense  of  fairness 
that  have  gained  for  him  national  recognition  in  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

He  has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time  and  talents  as  former  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  and  as  chairman  of  many  foun- 
dations and  study  commissions,  including  such  prestigious  organizations 
as  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Commission  on  White  House  Fellows,  and 
the  Task  Force  on  Education  for  both  Presidents  Johnson  and  Carter. 

There  is  no  one  in  North  Carolina  held  in  higher  esteem  and  affec- 
tion, and  I  take  great  personal  pride  in  presenting  to  you  your  friend  and 
mine,  Dr.  Friday. 
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THE  LEGACY 

by  William  C.  Friday 


Ninety-seven  years  after  the  erection  of  an  impressive  monument  to 
the  24th  Michigan  Regiment,  'wt  gather  today  to  commemorate  the  26th 
North  Carohna  Regiment.  Now,  within  sight  of  each  other,  these  two 
monuments  stand  as  permanent  memorials  to  Americans  who,  upon  this 
very  ground,  faced  each  other  as  mortal  enemies  122  years  ago. 

They  were  enemies  less  by  choice  than  by  the  inexorable  forces  of 
differing  economic  and  social  systems,  aggravated  by  the  fiery  rhetoric 
of  politicians.  As  reason  gave  way  to  passion,  as  debate  was  replaced  by 
guns  and  bayonets,  young  patriots  both  North  and  South  reacted  as 
Americans  have  always  done,  by  coming  to  the  defense  of  their  country. 
Sadly,  in  this  case,  each  side  represented  but  half  a  country,  and  the  war 
that  followed  pitted  American  against  American. 

The  men  who  fought  on  this  ridge  represented  all  aspects  of 
antebellum  society— from  the  towns,  from  the  farms,  from  the  mines, 
from  the  forests,  from  the  fishing  villages.  Certainly  the  soldiers  of  the 
26th  North  Carolina  had  witnessed  with  sadness  the  rending  of  the  Union 
to  which  most  of  them  had  been  dedicated.  They  were  at  Gettysburg 
because  they  had  been  swept  up  by  forces  over  which  they  exercised  no 
control. 

While  there  were  avowed  secessionists  in  North  Carolina,  the  state 
was  overwhelmingly  Unionist  in  sentiment  until  hostilities  broke  out  be- 
tween North  and  South.  Ours  was  not  a  large  slaveholding  state  — only 
about  one  out  of  four  North  Carolina  families  owned  any  slaves  at  all, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  those  owned  fewer  than  ten.  Nor  was  ours 
a  state  of  wealthy  planters  or  large  plantations.  North  Carohna  was  what 
it  had  always  been  — a  state  of  predominantly  small  farms  whose  citizens 
struggled  with  meager  resources  to  provide  subsistence  for  their  families. 
Their  affection  for  the  Union  was  demonstrated  dramatically  in  the  tense 
days  following  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860.  As  southern 
states  began  withdrawing  from  the  Union,  North  Carolinians  sought  to 
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find  a  middle  ground  to  which  the  indivisibility  of  the  United  States  could 
be  secured.  On  28  February  1861,  nearly  three  months  after  South  Carolina 
had  seceded,  North  Carolinians  went  to  the  polls  to  register  their  sen- 
timents. Fifty-six  of  the  eighty-six  counties  elected  pro-Union  delegates 
to  a  convention  proposed  to  discuss  the  crisis.  As  if  to  underscore  their 
decision,  the  voters  simultaneously  rejected  the  call  for  the  convention. 
Still,  North  Carolina  was  a  southern  state,  and  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  troops  following  South  Carolina's  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  created 
a  new  mood  — one  that  rejected  the  notion  of  using  arms  to  force  the 
Deep  South  back  into  the  Union.  Governor  Ellis  wired  "You  can  get  no 
troops  from  North  Carolina."  But  let  Zebulon  Baird  Vance,  the  first  col- 
onel of  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment  and  later  governor,  describe 
his  own  experience: 

I  was  canvassing  for  the  Union  with  all  my  strength;  I  was  ad- 
dressing a  large  and  excited  crowd,  large  numbers  of  whom  were 
armed,  and  literally  had  my  hand  extended  upward  in  pleading  for 
peace  and  for  the  Union  of  our  Fathers,  when  the  telegraphic  news 
was  announced  of  the  firing  on  Sumter  and  the  President's  call  for 
75,000  volunteers. 

When  my  hand  came  down  from  that  impassioned  gesticula- 
tion, it  fell  slowly  and  sadly  by  the  side  of  a  Secessionist. 
By  the  time  the  state  convention  met  on  20  May  1861,  South  CaroUna 
and  Virginia  had  seceded  and  Tennessee  had  declared  its  independence 
preliminary  to  joining  the  Confederacy.  North  Carolina,  cut  off  from  the 
Union,  had  no  choice.  It  was  a  sad  choice,  and  Senator  Jonathan  Worth 
perceptively  wrote,  "I  think  the  South  is  committing  suicide,  but  my  lot 
is  cast  with  the  South  and  being  unable  to  manage  the  ship,  I  intend 
to  face  the  breakers  manfully  and  go  down  with  my  companions." 

More  than  40,000  of  Worth's  North  Carolina  companions  did  indeed 
die,  and  thousands  more  carried  scars  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  North 
Carolina,  with  one-ninth  of  the  population  of  the  Confederacy,  furnished 
one-sixth  of  the  fighting  men,  including  one-fourth  of  all  the  Confederate 
dead. 

The  University  that  I  represent  — the  oldest  state  university  in 
America  — was  magnificently  represented  in  the  war.  Fifty-six  percent  of 
the  students  who  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  the  decade 
prior  to  the  war  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  at  least 
234  of  them  died.  During  the  war  years,  the  flower  of  the  state's  youth 
volunteered  or  was  conscripted,  and  only  one  member  of  the  freshman 
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class  of  1860-61  was  at  the  University  to  receive  his  degree  in  1865.  Even 
he  had  taken  time  out  to  serve  in  the  army,  which  discharged  him  because 
of  his  poor  health.  Twenty-one  former  University  of  North  Carolina 
students  came  to  their  death  right  here  at  Gettysburg. 

The  first  two  colonels  of  the  26th  North  Carolina— Zeb  Vance  and 
Henry  King  Burgwyn,  Jr.— were  products  of  the  University,  as  were  all 
three  of  our  wartime  governors,  forty-four  members  of  the  state  convention 
of  May  1861,  the  leadership  and  a  substantial  membership  of  the  wartime 
state  legislature,  two  Confederate  Cabinet  members,  and  fourteen  delegates 
to  the  Confederate  Congress. 

Sacrifices  of  course  were  not  limited  to  the  University.  The  tiny  com- 
munity of  Chapel  Hill,  for  example,  gave  up  so  many  of  her  sons  that 
President  Swain  wrote  in  1863,  "The  departed  are  more  numerous  than 
the  survivors;  and  the  melancholy  fact  is  prominent  with  respect  to  both 
village  and  the  University,  that  the  most  prominent  young  men  have  been 
the  earliest  victims." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  story  was  pretty  much  the  same  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  in  other  com- 
munities throughout  the  North  and  South. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  follow 
the  example  of  Michigan  in  providing— belatedly  though  it  be— a  modest 
physical  remembrance  of  its  heroic  military  regiment,  the  26th. 

The  blood  that  flowed  on  this  soil  on  1  July  1863  was  American 
blood,  and  it  ran  from  bodies  clad  in  grey  as  well  as  blue.  The  suffering 
and  the  sacrifice  endured  in  these  woods  were  shared  by  North  and  South. 
Courage  and  valor  knew  no  geographical  boundary. 

We  cannot  undo  history.  We  cannot  wish  away  the  Civil  War.  It 
occurred.  It  killed  more  American  men  than  all  of  the  other  wars  in  the 
history  of  our  nation  combined.  Its  wounds  lasted  for  a  generation  after 
the  blood  stopped.  Yet,  terrible  as  it  was,  its  legacy  is  a  United  States 
of  America  that  permits  fellow  countrymen.  North  and  South,  to  gather 
this  afternoon  on  sacred  soil  and  pay  tribute  to  courageous  men  who, 
facing  each  other  as  temporary  enemies,  upheld  the  principles  of  their 
nation  as  they  interpreted  them. 

Like  Colonels  John  R.  Lane  and  Charles  H.  McConnell,  who  shook 
hands  here  eighty-two  years  ago,  we  come  today  in  friendship  and  in 
reverence  to  honor  our  own,  the  26th  North  Carolina  Regiment. 
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[As  President  Friday  concluded  his  address,  the  Reactivated  Twenty- 
sixth  Regimental  Band  played,  in  succession,  "Dixie"  and  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."] 
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A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  MUSIC 

The  following  tunes  were  played  at  the  dedication  ceremony  on  5  October 
1985.  All  are  from  the  period  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  with  the  exception 
of  the  "26th  Regimental  Band  March,"  which  was  composed  in  1976  by  Harold 
Mickey,  the  grandson  of  Samuel  T.  Mickey,  who  was  leader  of  the  originial 
26th  North  Carolina  Band. 

Prelude:       "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag" 

"Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night" 

"The  Campbells  Are  Coming" 

"26th  Regimental  Band  March" 

"The  Last  Rose  of  Summer" 

"Easter  Galop" 

"Home  Sweet  Home" 

"The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" 

"Mocking  Bird  Quickstep" 

"Home  Again" 

"Dixie's  Land" 

"The  Old  North  State" 

"Cheer  Boys  Cheer" 
Postlude:      "Dixie  Land" 

"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic" 
On  the  long  march  to  Gettysburg,  Colonel  Harry  Burgwyn  ordered  that 
"The  Campbells  Are  Coming"  be  played  every  night  as  the  troops  went  into 
camp  and  that  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me"  be  played  when  they  left  camp 
the  next  day. 


PHOTO  CREDITS:  Pages  viii,  ix,  x,  Kathleen  R.  Ceorg;  pages  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv, 
H.  G.  Jones;  page  5,  Archie  K.  Davis. 
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North  Caroliniana  Society,  Inc. 

North  Carolina  Collection 

UNC  Library  024-A 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carohna  27514 

Chartered  on  September  11,  1975,  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  pro- 
visions of  Chapter  55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  has  as  its  main  purpose  the  promotion  of  increased 
know^ledge  and  appreciation  of  North  CaroHna  heritage  through  studies,  publica- 
tions, meetings,  seminars,  and  other  programs,  especially  through  assistance 
to  the  North  Carolina  Collection  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Library 
in  the  acquisition,  preservation,  care,  use  and  display  of,  and  the  promotion 
of  interest  in,  historical  and  literary  materials  relating  to  North  Carohna  and 
North  Carolinians.  The  Society,  a  tax-exempt  organization  under  provisions 
of  section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  depends  upon  the  contribu- 
tions, bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and  friends. 

Unofficially  limited  to  one  hundred  North  Carolinians  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  state,  the  Society  elects  additional  individuals  meeting  its 
criterion  of  "adjudged  performance,"  thus  bringing  together  men  and  women 
who  have  shown  their  respect  for  and  commitment  to  our  state's  unique 
historical,  literary,  and  cultural  inheritance. 

A  highHght  of  the  Society's  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society  Award  to  an  individual  adjudged  to  have  given  unusually  distinguished 
service  over  a  period  of  years  to  the  encouragement,  promotion,  enhancement, 
production,  and  preservation  of  North  Carohniana. 

The  North  Carohna  Collection,  the  headquarters  for  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society,  has  been  called  the  "Conscience  of  North  Carolina,"  for  it  seeks  to 
preserve  for  present  and  future  generations  all  that  has  been  or  is  published 
about  the  state  and  its  locahties  and  people  or  by  North  Carolinians,  regardless 
of  subject.  In  this  mission  the  Collection's  clientele  is  broader  than  the  University 
community;  indeed,  it  is  the  entire  citizenry  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  those 
outside  the  state  whose  research  extends  to  North  Carohna  or  North  Caroli- 
nians. Its  acquisitions  are  made  possible  by  gifts  and  private  endowment  funds; 
thus,  it  also  represents  the  respect  that  North  CaroHnians  have  for  their  heritage. 
Members  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  have  a  very  special  relationship  to 
this  unique  institution  which  traces  its  beginnings  back  to  1844  and  which 
is  unchallenged  as  the  outstanding  collection  of  printed  North  Carohniana  in 
existence.  A  leaflet,  "North  Carolina's  Literary  Heritage,"  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  Collection. 
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